of population, and population has beaten machinery."1 Ricardo, sitting in his study, could quietly prophesy that this would go on until the "natural" point was reached, at which, either from the distress consequent on the fall of wages, or from a decrease of marriages, the death-rate of the working classes overtook their birth-rate.2
But to Place, a merely "scientific" attitude was impossible. When he thought of the "working classes," he pictured to himself an endless procession of men such as he had been, with wives and children like his own. The lowering of wages to their "natural" level meant to him the repetition, millions of times over, of the starvation and weariness and despair which he had gone through, before he had been willing to give up his skilled trade and apply for work as a parish scavenger. He, like other political economists, believed that population was in England already redundant, and that no permanent social improvement could be looked for until its increase had been checked. But, unlike the others, he was filled with a burning sense that something had to be done, and done immediately, and done by him, to check it. Malthus had expressed a hope that late marriages would become the
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Bicardo, in his "Principles of Political Economy" (London, 1817), p. 90, says : " The natural price of labour is that price which is necessary to enable the labourers, one with another, to subsist, and to perpetuate their race, without either increase or diminution." In the same sense Place writes : "The real wages of the labourer in a redundant population are no more than, according to the habits of the country, will enable him to subsist and propagate his race, and he must have the same real wages, and will have no more, while the population is redundant, whether the taxes remain or are all repealed." (Diary, October 12, 1826.)n
